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SIDE radio stations have recently been 
irdsburg, Indio, Santa Barbara and Sangus. 

been. granted to equip with radios cabooses 
pri 9 between El Paso and Lordsburg. 
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FORTY-NINE 70-ton gondola ears are being outfitted at our Bay- 
shore Shops with removable roofs and movable bulkheads for handling 
finished steel products and coiled tin plate. 


* 


QUR SP GEOLOGISTS are featured in a story scheduled for the 
December 7 issue of The Saturday Evening Post. Named “PU Follow 
My Husband,” the article was written by John Wesley Noble, Bay Area 
free-lance author, who was aided in his research by our Public Relations 
Department. Many of you will remember the cover story about our 
geologists and the nomad life they lead which appeared in the Decem- 
ber, 1956, Bulletin. 


ANNUAL FUND-RAISING DRIVES along our lines have been con- 
cluded at most points, at this writing, and it looks as though we've done 
it again—over the top! We hope to bring you a round up story of the 
results in next month’s Bulletin, complete with total amount of money 
contributed. 
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New Research Committee To Examine 
Critical Areas In Freight Transportation 


OUTHERN PACIFIC and seven 

other western ratlraads an- 
nounced this month the formation 
of a research group to examine 
critical areas in rail freight trans- 
portation. 

The organization will immedi- 
ately look into problems of ship- 
pers and railroads in the Mountain 
Pacific States. It will be headquar- 
tered in San Francisco and will be 
administered by the Western Traf- 
fic Association, under the direction 
of an advisory board of rail traffic 
vice-presidents. Chairman of the 
advisory board is W. G. Peoples, 
our vice-president-system freight 
traffic. 

‘Will Be Impartial 

The group will be an impartial 
fact-finding organization which 
will survey shippers and railroad 
operating and traffic officials on 
means of improving railroad serv- 
ice and making it more attractive 
and economical to shippers. 

“We believe a fresh approach 
would be helpful,” said Peoples. 
“It bas heen made clear ta the ree 
search group that we expect to re- 
ceive full and frank reports.” 

The research committee, first of 
its kind established by the rail in- 
dustry, has been granted free rein 
by the cooperating railroads. 

Sponsoring the research project 
with SP are Union Pacific, Sante 
Fe, Western Pacific, Rio Grande, 
Milwaukee Road, Great Northern 
and Northern Pacific Railroads. 

The candid reports of the com- 
mittee “will allow us to appraise 
our services and their marketabil- 


dty-in an increasingly competitive 
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field,” Peoples stated. “The find- 
ings and recommendations of the 
research committée will enable us 
to keep our services compatible 
with customers’ changing trans- 
portation needs.” 

Should Bolster Earnings 

A prime objective of the com- 
mittee will be to seek means of 
obtaining new traffic for rail haul 
and thus bolster rail revenues. 

Chairman of the Mountain Pa- 
cific research committee is G. M. 
Bruere, formerly an executive as- 
sistant of the Chicago & North 
Western Railway. “Our concern 
will be with the welfare of the rail~ 
road industry as a whole, rather 
than a particular rail carrier,” he 
said, 

Assisting Bruere are William 
Sweeney, former examiner of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
at Washington, D.C. and V. L. 
Richeda, assistant superintendent, 
Pacific Motor Trucking Company, 
San Francisco. 
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FREIGHT AGENT MAURICE JOHNSON DICTATES LETTER TO HELEN 


This Is About Helen... 
A Steno From Reno 


(Eprror’s NOTE: In our last issue 
you read about Harvey Washing- 
ton, the El Paso porter. Now you 
are going to learn a little some- 
thing about Helen Bonnenfant, a 
stenographer who works in the 
Reno local freight office. Next 
month we invite you to meet some- 
one else working along our rail- 
road. As time goes by we will 
bring you stories of individual 
trainmasters, chefs, bookkeepers, 
nurses, signalmen—men and wom- 
en from ali walks of railroad life. 


The cover picture and all the 
others in this story were taken by 
Steve Edwards, our supervisor of 
photography, San Francisco. 


But enough—Time now to meet 
Helen Bonnenfant, cover girl. 


T was 7:17 am. Helen made a 
face at the kitchen clock. Then 
she grabbed her coat, took a last 
sip of coffee and dashed for the 
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front door. Standing there and 
smiling was her father, Abel. 
Helen kissed him on the cheek, 
accepted the piece of buttered toast 
he handed her and sailed outside. 

The morning air, chilled prop- 
erly by the snow-covered hills in 
the distance, brought a blush to 
Helen’s cheeks and frosted her 
breath. Munching the toast, she 
hurried to her maroon car parked 
at the curb. Four little boys were 
playing football in the middle of 
the street. Helen waved to them 
and called, “Hi, kids!” They paid 
her no attention. (After all, this 
‘was a tense moment. It was third 
down and 39 yards to go and Fred~ 
die had to go eat his breakfast in 
a minute.) 

Helen almost fiooded the carbu- 
retor on her car, but the motor 
finally caught and she edged it 
from the curb. The football players 
went to the sidelines and waited 
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impatiently for her to get off the 
football field. 

Expertly wheeling her car, Helen 
Grove through the residential 
streets of Sparks and onto the short 
freeway that led to Reno. In seven 
minutes she reached her destina- 
tion — the Reno SP Freight Office. 

She parked her car and entered 
the pale green building. And at 
7:30 she was at her desk on the 
second floor. Helen Bonnenfant, 
girl steno, was ready for a day’s 
work, even as you and I—and 
thousands of her sister stenogra- 
phers throughout the SP system. 

Helen, a striking looking girl of 
23, with auburn hair and expres- 
sive brown eyes, has worked for 
our railroad for nearly five years, 
always in the Sparks-Reno area. 


All dressed up to go dancing, Helen hurries 
along main sireet of Reno, “Biggest Little 
City In the Weld." 
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HURRY, HELEN, IT'S 7:05! 


She uses railroad expressions such 
as “pulling the pin,” “hotshot,” and 
“hogheag@” as casually as do old~ 
time railroaders. And why not? 
Her family are all railroaders. Her 
father, Abel, has been an SP con- 
ductor for 36 years; her brother, 
Al, is an SP brakeman; her sister, 
Blanche, is married to Dean Alli- 
son, train dispatcher at Sparks. 
And before her marriage, Blanche 
was a steno in the train dispatch- 
er’s office at Sparks. 

Helen works for Maurice John- 
son, the local freight agent, a 
gentleman of courtesy and soft 
spoken ways, When she is not tak- 
ing dictation from Maurice or do- 
ing other tasks assigned by him, 
she is kept busy with work given 
her by Thurman Parsons, the chief 
clerk. Helen is the only girl on the 
14-man second floor staff and is— 
quite naturally—regarded as some- 
one pretty special by her male 
co-workers, 

Helen has an extensive ward- 


HELEN AND HER MOTHER SHARE FAMILY JOKE AT HOME 


robe and possesses a model’s flair 
for wearing clothes. “I don’t see 
how she does it,’ her mother, 
Angie, says. “She’s out of the house 
twelve minutes from the time she 
gets up in the morning—and she 
always looks as though she spent 
hours getting ready.” 

The men Helen work with ap- 
preciate the way she brightens the 
office, They like to listen to her 
talk, She has a smokey kind of 
voice that makes one think of a 
young Tallulah Bankhead. The 
men enjoy her quick bubbling 
laughter and her gift for repar- 
tee. And they respect the efficient 
manner in which she handles her 
job. 

Helen lives with her mother and 
father on Ninth Street in Sparks. 
Behind them live brother Al and 
his wife—and a newcomer to the 
Bonnenfant clan; a two-month-old 
son, (“With red hair,” Angie says. 
“Imagine a Frenchman with red 
hair!”) 

On the nearest corner live Dean 


and Blanche Allison with their 
sturdy son, Mike, five. 

So the entire family lives within 
shouting distance of each other. 
Which makes it handy for Helen, 
sometimes, She has a tendency to 
flood the carburetor on her car— 


Smart girl, that Helen. She's going places! 
She's reading ‘The Bulletin." 
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DINNER FOR TWO AT RIVER FRONT RESTAURANT IN RENO. 


and it’s comforting to know there 
are three good men (and cars) 
nearby. 

In her free time, Helen likes to 
go fishing with her family at Pyra- 
mid Lake in the new boat Abel 
has recently purchased. “I haven’t 
caught any edible fish yet,” Helen 
admits, “just those chubs, you 
know . horrible, all full of 
teeth, ugh!” 

Many Interests 

She likes to golf and to dance 
and to listen to the records of 
songstress Carmen McCrae. Her 
reading interests vary. She’s just 
finished Peyton Place. Before that 
she read Your Legal Advisor. Her 
favorite magazine is Charm. In her 
all-pink bedroom is an extensive 
collection of ceramic angels and 
stuffed animals. 

She hates to wake up in the 
mornings, Breakfast consists of 
a cigarette, a cup of coffee, and a 
piece of toast on the run. When 
she goes out on a date she enjoys 
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steaks and baked potatoes. “It’s so 
hard to stay on a diet,” she mourns. 

A thoughtful gal, she always re- 
Members birthdays and anniver- 
saries of friends and relatives. She 
wouldn’t eat lunch if she had to 
eat alone. And one thing she can 
do without, she says wryly, is 
crowded busses. 


Helen has that elusive gifft—a 
real joy of living. She plunges into 
her office work with the same de- 
lightful enthusiasm that she dis- 
plays toward fishing, listening to 
jazz music (‘The drummers fasci- 
nate me!”), window-shopping with 
a girl friend, having Sunday din- 
ner with her railroading family, 
or watching the emoting of James 
Mason, her favorite film star, 


This is a fine time of year where 
Helen lives. These days she en- 
joys standing on a bridge to watch 
the turbulent Truckee River rush 
by; she likes to walk through the 
park and listen to the crackle of 
dead cottonwood leaves under her 
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Helen's father, Abel Bonnenfant, enjoys a cup 
of coffee after day's run. A passenger con- 
ductor, he has been with SP 36 years. 


feet; she likes to watch the small 
boys playing football in the street 
near her house; she likes the air 
about her—the crisp smell and feel 
of fall air. 

—This then has been a glimpse 
into the life of Helen Bonnenfant— 
our steno from Reno—and one of 
the most attractive railroaders we 
know. 


We're Sorry ! 

N last month’s Bulletin, to il- 
lustrate our Shasta Daylight 
story we ran a fine picture of a 
conductor walking through the 
dome lounge car. We identified 
him as “Hugh Callins.” Our 
mistake. Hugh is someone else. 
The name of the conductor 
pictured was William Beasley. 
Sorry, Bill, Guess that gorgeous 

scenery befuddled our minds. 


Home Study Courses 
Available at Discount 


ANY ambitious SP men and 
women are furthering their 
education by enrolling in Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools 
home courses. 

Thanks to a contract in effect be- 
tween our company and ICS, the 
prices of these study courses are 
20 per cent less than to the general 
public, 


Courses Listed 

Of the 257 correspondence 
courses offered by ICS, some which 
have interest to SP people are: 
Railroad Air Brake; Bridge and 
Building Foreman; Railroad Car 
Inspector; Railroad Diesel Electri- 
cian; Diesel Electric Locomotive; 
Railroad Diesel Engineer and Fire- 
man; Railroad Diesel Machinist; 
Railroad Apprentice Training; 
Railroad Car Repairer; Railroad 
Engineering; Railroad Rate Clerk; 
Roadmaster; Section Foreman; 
Traffic Management; and Super- 
vision. 

ICS representatives are making 
periodic trips over our railroad to 
talk to SP people and explain the 
various home study courses of- 
fered. 


Send Postcard 

If you have not been contacted 
by an ICS man and are interested 
in enrolling in one of these. cor- 
respondence courses, you should 
write to International Correspond- 
ence Schools, Scranton 15, Penn- 
sylvania. A post card giving your 
name, address, occupation, the 
name of the railroad for which you 
are working and the title of the 
course you want to study will bring 
you all the details. 
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SP-PE Speakers Club 
Elects New Officers 


a bias sharp rap of a gavel 
brought the Los Angeles South- 
ern Pacific-Pacific Electric Speak- 
ers Club to order October 1 and 
launched it into its fall and winter 
season of oratory with the election 
of new officers. 

Named president was George 
Perry, business manager of the Pa- 
cific Electric Hospital Association. 
Ralph Murphy, PE Engineering 
Department, was elected vice- 
president and Bill Lindemulder, 
chief clerk, SP Train Service Bu- 
reau, was appointed secretary. 

Organized in 1940, the group was 
first tabbed the Gaveliers. It was a 
training ground for beginning and 
ambitious speakers. During World 
War II it was disbanded, later re- 
organized, christened the SP 
Speakers Club and, in 1955, ex- 
panded to include Pacific Electric 
personnel, Today, PE speakers 
make up a solid proportion of the 
membership and the last two 
presidents have been PE men. 


A HALF CENTURY of service ended with 
the retirement ef young-looking Wesley 
Ferguson, office manager, Law Depart- 
ment, San Froncisco. 
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PROUDLY DISPLAYING wristwatch pre- 
sonted to her by effice friends on occa 
slen of her retirement from the ac- 
counting doportment, Pacific Electric, 
after 33 years’ sorvice, is Juanita Hoover, 
senior voucher examiner, 


Steam Locomotive 
Donated to Klamath Falls 


ae Mayor of Kiamath Falls 
officially proclaimed September 
28 “Railroad Day” on which date 
dedication ceremonies were held 
for steam locomotive 2579 which 
had been donated to the City of 
Klamath Falls for permanent dis- 
play at the Klamath Veteran’s 
Memorial Park. 


On hand to make the presenta- 
tion were C. O. Olsen, passenger 
traffic and public relations man- 
ager, Central District, and A. W. 
Kilborn, superintendent. 

Roadmaster Virgil Winkelman 
donated his time to supervise 
preparation of the site to receive 
locomotive 2579, and retired em- 
ployes A. L. Barker, W. S. Dodge, 
E. L, Mitchell, Robert Olson, Victor 
Josephson, W J. Stevenson, W. F. 
Brown, H, C. Head and A. L. 
Shoupe, chairman, comprise the 
committee responsible for main- 
taining, and supervising the care 
and handling of their old friend. 
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Its paddlewheels Kicking up froth, the SP fertyboat “Eureka” churns away fram the San 
Francisco ferry slips on one of {fs last trips across the bay to Oakland. Just forward of the 
smokestack, you can see the "walking.beam" part of its engine, a trademark of the early boats 
Which onge doHed the bay. In the distance, the San Francisco-Oakiand Bay Bridge, one of 
Three great spans that wrote the ending of bay ferryboats, is seen as it dives through a 
tunnet on Yerba Buena Island. 


Sad of Ha Era 
Eureka Donated to Maritime Museum 


By ANDY ANDERSON 
Editor, News Bureau 


used to be with a full load of 
late October. Rain fell in fitful 2,300 commuters erossing the 

gusts over the hurricane deck of Golden Gate from Marin County 

Southern Pacific’s old paddiewheel to San Francisco. 

ferryboat Eureka, tied in a slip at In twos and threes, a score of 

Oakland Pier. newspaper, television and radio 
Tt seemed a stiitably gloomy day men trooped aboard, holding cam- 

to retire the one-time “floating pal-  ¢ras under slickers and raincoats 

ace” of bay ferryboats. to keep them dry. This was a news 
But as the wind whistled across event of major interest to the San 

yeu a5 ;the: Win’ mals Francisco Bay area, 

its decks and rain splashed its 


ie WAS a blustery morning in 


many windows, the smell of hot 
coffee rose again from the Eureka’s 
refreshment counter. A handful of 
enthusiastic conversations could be 
heard, In one corner of one deck, 
the Eureka was alive again, as it 


ay 


Old age and three bridges finally 
were spelling out the end of the 
terryboats. 

And, with the last boat run ‘prob- 
ably not more than a few months 
away, SP was insuring preserva- 
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tion of San Francisco's tradition as 
a ferryboat city. Just as our rail- 
road has preserved steam locomo- 
tives in playgrounds and parks and 
museums throughout our system, it 
is helping make a new life for the 
Eureka, The 2420-ton steamer, last 
on the bay with the “walking- 
beam” engine and paddlewheels 
which were typical of pioneer 
eraft on America's inland water- 
ways, was given that morning to 
the San Francisco Maritime Mu- 
seum. 


In San Francisco’s new Aquatic 
Park transportation museum de~- 
velopment, the Eureka will be fit- 
ted out for display near diamond- 
stack locomotives, cablecars and 
blue-water sailing ships like the 
old windjammer Balelutha-—which 
already has become a major tourist 
attraction in SP’s headquarters 
city, 

The presentation ceremony was 
brief. The newsmen and museum 
and railroad people there wanted 
to spend most of their time explor- 
ing and photographing the star of 
the show, the Eureka herself. 

Claude E. Peterson, vice presi- 


dent system passenger traffic-pub- 
lic relations, turned over title to 
the boat. 


“We realize, as does every one 
else,” he said, “that the bay will 
never seem the same without a 
ferryboat plowing across it. But 
when the bridges were built it be- 
came inevitable that the boats 
would some day go. That day is 
upon us.” 

Age and infirmities are catching 
up with the two remaining ferries 
operated by SP-—the San Leandro 
and Berkeley—he commented, and 
prohibitive maintenance costs, 
coupled with declining trans-bay 
business, have decreed that they 
be replaced with busses to carry 
SP rail passengers between San 
Franeisco’s Ferry Building and 
trains terminating in Oakland. 

To keep the two ferries running 
much longer, Peterson explained 
to newsmen later, SP would have 
to spend a great deal of money, and 
stilh we would only have “pafch- 
work” boats and less satisfactory 
service than the more flexible 
busses can provide. 


“Over $2 million has been spent 


tt was a wet and windy day when the "Eureka" was turned over to the museum, but that didn't 
keep newspaper and television photographers from climbing onto the hurricane deck to take 
pictures of the historie “walking beam" of the ferryboat. 
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on repairs alone for our three boats 
since the beginning of 1953,” he 
said, “and with every year the 
boats put on, their ailments be- 
come greater.” 

In the light of the substantial de- 
clines in trans-bay traffic, he add- 
ed, there wouldn’t be much logic 
in spending $1.5 million more for 
a new ferryboat. 

Busses will not be as colorful as 
ferries, Peterson admitted, but 
they will provide a better service. 
They will pick up passengers at 
the SF Ferry Building and deliver 
them right to trainside at our Oak- 
land 16th Street Station. They can 
leave as loaded, permitting early 
arrivals to go right to their train 


This model shows how the final home of the 
*Eureka" will took when the transportation 
museum in San Francisco's Aquatic Park is 
completed. The ferryboat can be seen on the 
far left, the windjammer "Balclutha" at right, 
The white building above the ship is the ex- 
isting Maritime Museum; the triangular buitd. 
ing is the planned Railroad Museum. (The 
other model: oh, she's Jean Pratt, of SP's 
Public Relations Department.) 
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space or to reach San Francisco 
faster. In event of train delays, 
busses will wait for them, while in- 
flexibility of boat schedules some- 
times caused inbound passengers 
to miss their boat connections. 

Accepting the Eureka for the 
Maritime Museum was the mu- 
seum’s president, R. Stanley Dol- 
lar, Jr., a steamship line executive 
with a deep interest in San Fran- 
cisco’s nautical traditions. 

“Last of the walking-beam-en- 
gine type vessels that first appeared 
on San Francisco Bay,” Dollar 
commented, as he accepted papers 
to the boat, “the Eureka will re- 
main to remind visitors in years to 
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Northwestern Pacific 
Locomotive 112, in 
two-toned green and 
silver as it originally 
was, has already been 
given to the Maritime 
Museum, for display 
in its planned railway 
center. 


come of the colorful history played 
on this bay by herself and her 
sister ships.” 


To none of the speciators at the 
presentation was that colorful his- 
tory as vivid and alive as it was to 
Captain Johan S, Johanson, former 
captain of the Eurcka (see SP Bul- 
letin for May, 1957). For the re- 
porters, he recalled the 49 years 
and million miles he traveled on 
the bay before his retirement in 
1955, and he showed his pride that 
the Eureka would be displayed as 
a gleaming example of the days 
when SP’s “great white fleet” 
dotted the bay. 


No other boat could be as fine a 
floating monument to the paddle- 
wheel days. It was the queen of 
the bay during the height of com- 
muter traffic, in the ’20s and early 
*30s, and the biggest of the passen- 
ger ferries. Built in 1890 in Tib- 
uron (present southern terminal of 
the Northwestern Pacific) by a 
predecessor of the NWP, the San 
Francisco & North Pacific Railroad, 
it was a combination car float and 
excursion boat, and called the 
Ukiah. 

It was renamed in 1922, after be- 
ing completely rebuilt in SP’s for~ 
mer West Oakland shipyards. The 
Eureka was one of 43:SP boats 
running in the peak year of the 
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ferry business, 1930, when SP car- 
ried 40 million passengers and 6 
million automobiles across the bay, 
and boats on other lines took care 
of other millions. 

In April, 1956, the Eureka was 
the star of a national television pro- 
gram, CBS's “Let's Take a Trip,” 
but in February of this year, foam 


Title to the “Eureka” was given by Claude E. 


Patacton, lett, SP vice president of passenger 
traffic-publi¢ ‘relations, to R. Stantey Dollar, 
Jr, president of the San Francisco Maritime 
Museum, right, but an interasted ontooker was, 
at center, Joseph R. Knowland, chairman of 
California State Parks Commission, which will 
eventually become owner of the vassel 


boiled under its paddlewheels for 
the last time. When next the “float- 
ing palace’ moves, it won’t be un- 
der its own steam, but will be 
towed to another berthing. It’ll 
move just once more after that— 
to its permanent home in an elabo- 
rate and exciting transportation 
museum, for the wondering gaze of 
thousands of youngsters who will 
never know the thrill of riding a 
ferryboat or watching a steam loco- 
motive whistle past. 

‘The age of the ferryboats may be 
ended, but what they accomplished 
js still with us. As one of the bay 
area newspapers noted: 

“The ferryboats wrote their own 
‘finis—they built commuter com- 
munities large enough to support 
bridges.” 


Joseph Vonau, Jr., Dies; 
Stricken by Heart Attack 


OSEPH M. VONAU, JR., assist- 

ant to the vice president system 
passenger traffic-public relations, 
died October 19 when stricken 
with a heart attack at his home in 
Burlingame. He was 56. 

He joined our railroad as a 
junior clerk in the General Passen- 
ger Office at New Orleans in 1917, 
advancing to assistant general pas- 
senger agent by 1928. He went to 
Houston with the same title in 1939 
and in 1943 became chairman of 
the Southwestern Passenger Asso- 
cation at St. Louis, In 1946 he rose 
to be general passenger agent in 
charge of rates and divisions, with 
headquarters in San Francisco. 
Two years later he was appointed 
to the title he held at the time of 
his death. 

He was a member of the Serra 
Club, the Commercial Club,. the 
San Mateo Council of Knights of 
Columbus, Our Lady of -Angels 
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Holy Name Society and the Pas- 
senger Rate Men’s Association. 

He is survived by his wife, 
Alma; three daughters, Mrs. Gloria 
Daher, Mrs. Claire Hartmann and 
Madeleine Vonau; his mother, Mrs. 
Joseph M. Vonau, Sr.; a brother, 
two sisters, and four grandchil- 
dren. 


RBWA in Ei Paso 
Hears Corbett Address 


s¢*TX7 OMEN enjoy more oppor- 
tunities in railroading now 
than in any previous peacetime 
year,” J. W. Corbett, vice presi- 
dent-system operations, declared 
last month in an address given be- 
fore the District Five Conference, 
National Association of Railway 
Business Women, El Paso. 

Corbett, guest speaker, said that 
“better jobs for women are bound 
to increase because women will 
have it so!” 

He quoted the July issue of The 
American Railrond Industry, say- 
ing, “There is scarcely an occupa~ 
tion in the railroad industry, out- 
side of those of locomotive engi- 
neer and fireman which women 
have not filled with credit to them- 
selves.” 

In his talk, Corbett told a little 
of the history of women in the 
field of railroading. The first wom- 
en white-collar workers were te- 
legraphers, he said. “It was one 
such lady brass pounder, the 
nimble-fingered Maria Reagan of 
the Reading Railroad, who in 1865 
received and transmitted the mes- 
sage: “President Lincoln has been 
assassinated.” 

Corbett encouraged the women 
to slip in a good word for the rail~ 
road here and there when the op- 
portunity presented itself. 

“You are railroaders, dedicated 
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heart and soul to the railroad busi~ 
ness,” he said. “You are also people 
whose opinions carry weight. 
Doesn’t it follow that you are in a 
position to tell the story of the 
railroads in a most effective way?” 

“A sentence in casual conversa~ 
tion,” he pointed out, “is far more 
effective than reams of copy in a 
newspaper.” 

District Five of the RBWA is 
composed of railway women from 
Los Angeles, Las Vegas, Denver, 
Pocatello, Salt Lake City, San 
Francisco, Portland, Sacramento 
and Ogden, 


You Can Win Money! 
Enter Slogan Contest 


ANT $257 Need $257 You 

have a good chance to win 
that amount if you enter the an- 
nual claim prevention slogan con- 
test sponsored by the Freight Pro- 
tection, Merchandise and Station 
Service Department, 65 Market 
Street, San Francisco. 

Inviting all employes to partici- 
pate, P. M. Chaimov, manager, 
FPM&SS, announced that the 
prizes will be three: $25, $15 and 
$10. 

The rules are simple. Put 10 
words (or less) together in an eye- 
catching slogan. What about? Oh, 
something that will stimulate our 
thinking about freight loss and 
damage and how we can reduce it. 
Remember, brevity is the soul of 
wit. Last year, the winning slogan 
was, “Care a Little — Save a Lot!” 
The year before that, the slogan 
that came into first money was, 
“Think! Prevent Loss and Dam- 
age.” 

Se, to paraphrase the above: 
“Think a Little ——~ Win a Lot!” and 
mail in your slogans right away. 
Submit as many as you like. All 
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entries should be sent to P. M. 
Chaimov. And hurry! Entries must 
be postmarked not later than De- 
cember 15, Winners will be an- 
nounced in January. One of the 
lucky three could be YOU, 

Take care that your handwriting 
is neat and easy to read. If pos- 
sible, typewrite your entries. Lots 
of luck! 


Erle Heath Passes Away 
After Long Illness 


RLE HEATH, assistant general 

public relations manager in 
charge of press relations, San 
Francisco, died November 7 in the 
General Hospital after a long iH- 
ness. He would have been 63 on 
November 10. 

Erle joined our railroad as asso- 
ciate editor of the Bulletin in 1922, 
after having considerable news- 
paper experience. In June, 1928, 
he was appointed editor of the 
Bulletin, holding this position until 
October, 1943, when he rose to be 
editor, Bureau of News. When our 
Public Relations Department 
merged with the Passenger Traffic 
Department in September, 1955, he 
was appointed to the position he 
held at the time of his death. 

Erle was an expert on western 
railroad history and authored three 
books on Southern Pacific: Trait 
To Rail, 75 Years of Progress, and 
SP’s First Century. 

He was a member of the San 
Francisco Press and Union League 
Club, a charter member of the 
Northern California Industrial Edi- 
tors Association, and an honorary 
member of the American Railway 
Magazine Editors Association. 

He is survived by a sister, Mrs. 
Irma Johnson, of Tehachapi. 
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(Concluding SD&AE freight 
train ride description from last 
month’s Bulletin.) 


RIDGES, tunnels and track are 

spectacular on the route of our 
SD&AE, especially after our train 
turns back northward into the 
United States from Mexico, en 
route to Imperial Valley. 

A second crossing of Campo 
Creek is made on a viaduct 175 
feet above the stream bed, and now 
we climb through wildly rocky 
country to Tierra Del Sol, where 
we move into a siding and allow 
a San Diego-bound train to pass. 

Near Round Mountain the rail- 
road serves Jacumba. This was a 
meeting place for the Indians long 
before the advent of white men. 
The hot springs are still used for 
their curative powers. 

At Dubbers we push two cakes 
of ice out of the door of the ex- 
press end of our ‘‘caboose,” to cool 
the food of B&B forces stationed 
there. 

Balancing Rocks 

On the mountainsides red gran- 
ite is mixed with the gray, in tor- 
tured shapes and tumbled masses. 
It is said that during the Creta- 
ceous Age there was a widespread 
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Rolling across highest 
trestle on our SDRAE, 
a freight train pastes 
one of the line's two 
block signals and 
slips into one of 
many tunnels in the 
Cartiso Gorge. 
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eruption of molten rock that over- 
flowed a large portion of San Diego 
County. This molten rock cooled 
to a species of granite and the 
looser stuff was gradually carried 
away by water, letting the harder 
boulders settle down on top of 
one another. So strange in appear- 
ance is this area that it has been 
proposed as a National Balancing 
Rocks Monument. 

This is the entrance to the fa- 
mous Carriso Gorge, where the 
track winds along steep rock slopes 
on a man-made shelf nearly a 
thousand feet above the bottom 
of the canyon. Sixteen tunnels 
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were bored through the granite in 
the 11 miles of the Carriso Gorge 
track. Two of the tunnels have 
since been by-passed. 


High Trestle 


‘We emerge from Tunnel 15 onto 
a timber trestle of dizzying height, 
built to by-pass a slide in the win- 
ter of 1932. The trestle rises 185 
feet from its lowest foundations. 
Superintendent Carl Eichenlaub 
can tell you the location of every 
brace. He was chief draftsman 
when the structure was designed, 


At either end of this tall trestle 
are block signals connected to 
warning devices which will auto- 
matically cause the signals to show 
a “Stop” indication if the trestle 
is on fire or if damage has been 
caused by falling rocks. 

Many other trestles cling to the 
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At Dos Cabezas our 
train stops to pick up 
2 car. The large oco- 
tilla cactus is bright 
with red blooms. 
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rock of the gorge. In some places 
they support only the outer rail, 
while the inner rail is supported 
by the rock itself. 

These timber structures were a 
constant worry in the days of 
steam engines. With diesels there 
are fewer sparks. The high trestle 
at Tunnel 15 is equipped with a 
water system for fire fighting, the 
water being supplied from a reser- 
voir filled periodically from tank 
cars, but the water system has not 
been called into action since the 
steamers were replaced with die- 
sels. 

Track Wear Reduced 

Also, since the coming of diesels, 
and the discontinuing of passenger 
trains, track wear has been greatly 
reduced. 


There is almost no vegetation in 
Carriso Gorge, except a grove of 


Another view of the high trestle at Tunnel (5, 
Photographed shortly after it was completed. 
it bypassed a slide which weakened the former 
tunnel, whose portal is visible beyond. Some 
af the “specks” on top of the trestle, in front 
of the abandoned portal, are workmen, 


~Photo from Frank Heath 
Collection. 


palm trees at the very bottom. 
Grass grows in the depths, and it 
is from this grass that the gorge 
gets its name. The grass was used 
by the Indians in making baskets. 


Appropriately, it was in Carriso 
Gorge that John D. Spreckels chose 
to drive a $286 gold spike into a 
tie on December 1, 1919, to mark 
completion of the rail line. This 
railroad, which we helped him 
build, and to which we bought full 
title in 1938, had been considered 
so important that it was the only 
railroad released from federal con- 
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trol during World War I so its con- 
struction could be finished. 

Out of the gorge the descent of 
our train steepens, running down 
the slope of a vast desert toward 
the distant Imperial Valiey, which 
in the distance seems as unreal as 
some of the closer mirages, 

Elevation of 710 feet is lost in 
the nine miles from Carriso Gorge 
to Dos Cabezas, where today our 
train stops to pick up a waiting box 
car. The empty water car we 
picked up at Tunnel 15 is set out 
beyond Dos Cabezas, at Coyote 
Wells. 

Looking back, we can see the 
upward bend of the track we have 
just descended. 

We roll on through Plaster City 
with the low sun burning red be- 
hind us, and set out 18 empty cars 
at Seeley to be taken by switcher 


Engines Ed Marshail brings our train into 
E] Centro at the end of our spectacular ride 
from San Diego through Mexico and the 
Carrizo Gorge. 
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to Plaster City for loading. The 
gypsum plant there is one of our 
SD&AE’s important customers. 

Now the shades of evening are 
stretching in purple shadows 
across the desert, as we leave the 
dry sands for the lush flelds of the 
Imperial Valley. 

The men of the SD&AE have 
completed another successful run. 


One-ended Tunnel 
To Be Abandoned 


V ITHIN a few months, one of 

Ripley's oddities will exist 
only in memory. Some years back 
the “Believe It or Not” feature pic- 
tured the only one-portal railroad 
tunnel in the world, on the South- 
ern Pacific Line at Cascade Sum- 
mit, Oregon. 

When the Natron cut-off was 
built in 1925 it was necessary to 
provide a facility for turning 
helper engines at the top of the 
grade. 

At Cascade Summit the right- 
of-way hangs on a narrow shelf, 
wide enough only to accommodate 
the tracks and the company houses. 
Above are towering cliffs, below a 
steep drop down to the deep blue 
waters of Odell Lake—no room 
for even a short wye. 

Into the Mountain 

But the Southern Pacific engi- 
neering forces eyed the impossible 
and went ahead and did it. They 
tunneled 163 feet straight back in 
the overhanging mountain, and 
built the wye with the tail extend- 
ing into this king-sized hole in the 
wall. As long as steam locomotives 
were used on the line it was neces- 
sary ta provide helper engines for 
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NATIONAL NEWSPAPER WEEK was ob- 
served by members of our Los Angeles 
public relations staff who visited the Van 
Nuys News in San Fernando Valley. Pur- 
pose of the tour was to see what actu- 
ally happens in a newspaper plant to 
the SP capy our PR people send in, 
Shown here, left to right, are Brad At- 
wood, assistant public relations manager, 
Bob Plott and Hugh Hunt of his staff; 
and Bob Morrow, Yan Nuys News press 
foreman. 


the heavy freight trains from Oak- 
ridge to the top of the grade. These 
were cut out at Cascade Summit, 
took a quick dive into the cavern, 
backed out on the opposite leg of 
the wye, and were then headed for 
the downhill run back to Oakridge. 


Dieselization brought an end to 
the need for turning helpers at this 
point, and the one-ended tunnel is 
scheduled for abandonment. The 
rails will be removed in the near 
future, and sometime during the 
winter when a blanket of snow 
eliminates fire danger, a large 
charge of dynamite will be set off 
to block the portal, thereby elimi- 
nating hazard of unauthorized ex- 
plorers being injured by falling 
rocks or timbers. 
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Robinson and Charlie Parkan, 


Looking To Ve Future: 
SP’S 450,000 ACRE TREE FARM 


pst spring SP forester Dick 
Sias planted a Douglas Fir seed- 
ling. It was only 4 inches tall. 
In the year 2017 it will be ready to 
harvest. 


For the next sixty years the 
seedling which Dick planted will 
be protected and given every op- 
portunity to reach its maturity. 
This care will come from a staff 
of professional foresters responsi- 
ble for the development and man- 
agement of Southern Pacifie’s for- 
est lands, 

Growing timber has not always 
been one of our operations. It 
all began back in 1902 when the 
Land Department of Southern Pa- 
cific created two timber reserves 
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in Oregon to conserve wood for 
future railroad needs. 

At that time conservation of 
lumber through sound management 
policies was rarely practiced. Land 
holders and lumbermen alike felt 
that the supply of timber was un- 
limited and thinking of timber as 
a crop was hardly conceivable. 

But in time, realizing that de- 
pletion of forests could, and would 
occur, sound management of for- 
est lands was adopted by the de- 
partment. 

In the 1930s, SP hired its first 
professional forester. Shortly after 
that, all our remaining lands were 
withdrawn from sale and a study 
was begun to determine their best 
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Prom This - 


In about 60 years, with proper cultivation, the 
tiny Ponderosa Pine seedling shown above may 
grow in size to equal the huge tree which 
Land Commissioner Louls Frandsen examines 
in the picture at right. 


use. A policy of sustained yield 
was adopted. This provided for 
selective harvesting, treating tim- 
ber as a crop rather than a Himited 
quantity of raw material standing 
ready for use. 


Aerial Survey 
In 1951, SP joined the volun- 
tary forest conservation program, 
pledging 425,000 acres of its best 
commercial forest lands to per- 
petual management. Along with 
this pledge SP became a certified 


‘member of the American Tree 


Farm System which is sponsored 
by the Western Pine Association. 
Our railroad had decided to grow 
timber. 


In 1952, an aerial survey was 
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made to determine just how much 
timber was growing on SP’s 
land in California. With the help 
of the California Forest and Range 
Experiment System, SP foresters 
went inte company lands and 
measured the amount of timber 
standing on various types of forest 
land that showed up on the aerial 
photos. By this method, called 
photogrammetry, it was determ- 
ined that there were 464,000 acres 
of commercial forest land of which 
300,000 acres were considered 
ready for initiating an orderly 
harvest program. 
Conservation Aim Set 

Just how much. wood can be 
grown on 300,000 acres depends on 
several factors, These include 
amount of moisture and its dis- 
tribution during the year, type, 
fertility and depth of soil, and 
temperature cycles, 

Setting a conservation aim, our 
Forestry Department estimated 


- To Thee 


In this section of beautiful virgin forest the 
older trees are ready for cutting to allow 
ampte room for the young trees to grow. 
This selective harvesting increases the pro- 
ductivity of our fimberlands. 


that 200 board feet per acre per 
year could be produced on SP’s 
commercial forest lands in Cali- 
fornia, this making a total annual 
growth of at least 60 million board 
feet. 

With this permanent forward- 
looking policy concerning our tim- 
ber operations we continued to 
hire professional foresters. 


Now, under Land Commissioner 
Louis Frandsen, Chief Forester 
Kermit Cuff with a staff of 22 
trained foresters directs the man- 
agement of SP’s vast timberlands. 
Assisting: Kermit at 65 Market 
Street are Gordon Robinson and 
Robert Ehm. 
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Our forest lands are divided into 
three districts. The Shasta district 
is managed by Dick Sias, who lives 
in Mt. Shasta, California. 

Bill Horstman, another SP dis- 
trict forester, is responsible for 
operations in the Trinity area. A 
devoted forester, Bill has given his 
own time in teaching log scaling 
and general forestry classes at the 
adult night school in Weaverville, 
California, 

Heading the Tahoe district is 
Leon Sanford. He is especially 
interested in the Christmas tree 
operation and hopes to increase 
the number of salable Christmas 
trees in his district through proper 
thinning. 


Harvesting the Crop 


Harvesting timber is a very 
exact and specialized operation. 
These men, with their assistants, 
personally mark each tree in their 
district that is to be cut and sold. 
This is done to assure that only 
those trees which are mature and 
ready to be cut will be harvested 
by the operators making the pur- 
chase. 

Harvesting at the present is 
geared to selling mature high risk 
trees, trees which if not logged 
will probably die in the near future 
because of disease, insect attacks 
or previous fire damage. 

During logging operations by the 
buyer, SP foresters keep a close 
check to see that damage to the 
unmarked trees is kept to a mini- 
mum. 


Selective Cutting 


In addition to harvesting high 
risk trees, last year we began mar- 
keting Christmas trees. This too 
was done on a sustained yield 
basis cutting trees only where over- 
crowded conditions made proper 
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Srowth impossible. Overeutting of 
young trees on any area would 
lower the annual rate of new wood 
growth, the primary interest of 
forestry. 


Christmas Trees 


This year we plan to market 
approximately 39,000 Christmas 
trees. These trees, mostly Silver 
Tips, will come from the Tahoe 
and Shasta districts. Cutting of 
the trees was begun the first part 
of October and will continue until 
heavy snows close the access roads. 
After being cut the trees are stored 
in a cool place until time to market 
them, 


One of the forest operations’ 
greatest enemies is fire, and fire 


prevention is every SP forester’s 
business. Our forestry staff regu- 
larly checks the operating stan- 
dards maintained by each operator 
to make certain that all caution 
possible is used to prevent fires. 
But this is only a minor part 
of timber conservation. Logging 
roads and trails must be ditched 
and drained to protect soils and 
watershed. As Chief Forester Cuff 
says, “Soils have to be kept in one 
place if we are to grow trees.” 
Planting is also an important 
part of SP’s forest management 
program. Last spring, experimen- 
tal tree planting was begun on a 
portion of our fire-ravaged timber- 
lands in Northern California, Ap- 
proximately 40,000 three-year-old 


Yarding and loading are a part of SP's timber operations. Care is taken to Insure that sur- 
rounding trees are not damaged in harvesting. 
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Note thrifty forest feft for future growth. 
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LOGS ARE DECKED FOR PROCESSING DURING THE WINTER MONTHS 


TELEPHONE POLES AND PILINGS ARE LOADED ON SP FLAT CARS 
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Douglas Fir and Jeffrey Pine seed- 
lings were planted and an addi- 
tional planting is planned for next 
spring. 

According to Cuff, “The key- 
note to our philosophy concerning 
planting is that forestry begins 
with a forest and not with bare 
Jand or individual trees. Seed- 
lings planted this year or in the 
near future will not be ready for 
harvesting for about 60 years. But 
the addition of this timber to our 
forest reserves makes it possible 
for us to sell more timber else- 
where on our commercially pro- 
ductive timberland because we 
know this is growing and will be 
ready to harvest in the future.” 


Wildlife Conserved 

Recreation and wildlife also re- 
ceive careful consideration from 
SP foresters. Everything possible 
is done to avoid logging too near 
fishable streams. And realizing that 
hunting is an important part of 
outdoor recreation, “No Hunting” 
signs are not posted on SP forest 
lands. Within state hunting regu- 
Jations hunters are allowed to en- 
joy their sport on SP land. 

“A Jot of the success in our 
forestry activities,” says Cuff, 
“eomes from our foresters being 
career men, trained and experi- 
enced in our own forests. They 
know the people with whom they 
will work. They know the condi- 
tions of their forests and where 
marketable timber is available.” 

Cuff sincerely believes the de- 
partment is doing a really en- 
lightened, sustained management 
job on SP forest lands, but he is 
quick to add that there is room 
for improvement and that exactly 
is the objective toward which he 
and his able staff are working. 
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Lawrence Hoyt Promoted; 
D. K. McNear Succeeds 


[AWRENCE HOYT, assistant to 
general manager, was pro- 
moted to assistant manager of in- 
dustrial development, San Fran- 
cisco, effective October 16. Suc- 
ceeding Hoyt was Denman K. Mc- 
Near, trainmaster at Portland, who 
has been on special assignment 
with the Personnel Department. 

Hoyt joined Southern Pacific in 
1948 as an assistant engineer, Ex- 
ecutive Department, San Fran- 
cisco. From 1949 to 1954, he served 
respectively as brakeman on the 
Shasta Division, terminal train- 
master on the Rio Grande Division, 
assistant trainmaster on the Los 
Angeles Division, and trainmaster 
on the Western Division. 

In March of 1954, he was ap- 
pointed superintendent of the 
Northwestern Pacific Railroad. 

As an assistant to the general 
manager — the position he held 
from August of 1954 — Hoyt was 
responsible for directing SP’s long- 
range planning program and 
worked with Stanford Research 
Institute in various SP research 
activities. 

McNear began his career with 
SP in 1948 as a technical student 
on the Sacramento Division. He 
rose through positions of assistant 
engineer, draftsman, and general 
track foreman until his appoint- 
ment to assistant division engineer, 
Sacramento Division, in March, 
1954. One year later he was pro- 
moted to construction engineer, 
General Office, and in May, 1955, 
became trainmaster at Tucumcari, 
New Mexico. In August of last 
year he was transferred to Port- 
land in the same capacity. 
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One Hundred Years of 
Architecture in America 
—By Frederick Gutheim 
Reviewed by Milt Lazansky 
Hes a book that’s easy to 
read—it’s mostly pictures. 

Architectural critic and historian 
Gutheim was commissioned to as- 
semble an exhibition of photo- 
graphs for the 100th Anniversary 
Convention of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects in Washington, 
D. C., in 1957. The book evolved 
as a permanent record of that ex- 
hibition; it is also, of course, a sur- 
vey of trends in American archi- 
tecture during a most productive 
and changing period, and likewise 
a source of pleasure for those who 
just like to look at pictures of in~ 
teresting buildings. 

Bernard Maybeck, architect of 
the Palace of Fine Arts in San 
Francisco, who died at 95 only a 
few weeks ago, is represented by a 
favorite: the First Church of Christ 
Scientist in Berkeley. I once lived 
near this edifice and can testify to 
its fascination. Long before the 
current vogue for a welding of site 
and structure, Maybeck designed 
the building and garden together 
so that the large auditorium lies 
hidden behind a series of vine-clad 
pergolas. The effect is almost that 
of a garden for meditation rather 
than the customary ostentatious 
monument, 


Most visitors to San Francisco 
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have passed the Hallidie Building 
on lower Sutter Street. Very few 
could identify it; yet it is one of 
the most significant buildings in the 
book. Buiit in 1918, it is regarded 
as probably the first glass curtain- 
wall construction. Dormant for 
some thirty years, this is the latest 
“discovery” in skyscraper design. 
San Francisco’s Crown Zellerbach 
Building now going up on Market 
Street is the youngest offspring of 
that almost unnoticed antique. 

Two monuments to the great age 
of railroad travel are included: 
the RF&P Broad Street Station in 
Richmond, and the New York Cen- 
tral Station in Rochester, New 
York, Perhaps it is just as well 
that neither of these great, drafty 
echo-chambers is apt to be copied 
today—yet their kind is to be found 
in almost any large city. 

This is only a small sampling of 
what the book contains. The author 
has succeeded admirably in his 
task of choosing those buildings 
which had the greatest influence. 
Nearly all the structures are repre- 
sented by just one view; one could 
reasonably wish for more in some 
instances, but that would have re- 
quired a book many times larger. 
In fact, an entire book might be de- 
voted to certain of these structures 
—~as Frank Lloyd Wright did with 
his “Tower” in Bartlesville, Okla- 
homa, shown here in just one 
striking color shot. (Reinhold Pub- 
lishing Corp., N.Y.) 
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GOLD WHEAT (unusual namel), round- 
house foreman at San Jose, retired after 
47 yeurs with our company. He worked 
on the Salt Lake Division 24 years before 
coming to the Coast Division in 1934, 
May your retirement years be golden, 
Gold! 


VICENZO ISOLA, pictured In front of his 
home, was section foreman at Reno at 
the time of his retirement last month 
after more than 46 yours’ service. 
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WHEN ENGINEER HENRY BOCK of Bukers- 
field made his fast ron on October 31 
after nearly 51 years’ service, his mother, 
Mrs. Herman Bock, 96, was on hand, 
«mong the many other well-wishers. She 
had seen him off to work on his first job 
with the railroad when he was a boy 
of 17, 


PORTLAND DIVISION will miss these two. 
Herbert Turner (left), section foreman at 
McMinnville, retired after 43 years’ rail- 
roading with an enviable safety record. 
He never had a reportable Injury to him- 
self or @ member of his crew during his 
entire SP career. Marion Henning (right) 
agent at Gervais the last 41 years, had 
a total of 46 years’ service. 


SP Family 


at 


Home 


By CENEVIEVE CALLAHAN and LOU RICHARDSON 


Nationally known writers and consultants on foods 


Nows the time to put a holiday 
touch into every room of the 
house. And here are some ways to 
do just that. Maybe you will enjoy 
trying some of them out. 


In the Kitchen. Put a band of 
red gummed tape on kitchen 
shelves (as the girl in the drawing 
is doing), Stick gummed stars onto 
cupboard doors and such, 


In the Dining Room. Dye old 
tablecloths bright red for those 
holiday meals. Puts everyone in a 
bright gay spirit. 

In the Living Room. Stretch a 
sheet of foil tightly over each cof- 
fee table, holding it in place with 
cellophane tape. Makes for glitter. 

Bedrooms, Pin sprigs of artificial 
holly and bows of red ribbons onto 
curtains. Get out old family photo- 
graphs to put on bureaus and 
chests. Christmas is the time to be 
sentimental, you know; the time to 
do a lot of things just for fun! 


New Look at Puddings 

How do you feel about it? Do 
you agree that the old-fashioned 
plum pudding is a little heavy 
after a big dinner? If this year, 
you'd like to try a simpler one, this 
is it. 
28 


Cranberry Pudding Deluxe. This 
calls for no eggs, no shortening, no 
sugar — but it’s simply wonderful 
to eat. Since it is best when served 
warm and fresh, make it the day 
it is to be served. Here’s how: 

Cut enough raw cranberries in 
halves to make 2 cups; chop enough 
citron fine to make 4 cup; meas- 
ure out % cup molasses. Mix these 
together. 


Stir in 14% cups flour sifted with 
1% teaspoon salt. Dissolve 1% tea- 
spoons soda in 2 tablespoons cold 
water and add this last. Mix well. 


Pour pudding into greased molds 
or cans, filling 34 full, Put doubled 
foil over tops, crimping tightly in 
place. Set cans on a rack in big 
kettle and pour in boiling water 
to about half the depth of the cans. 
Cover kettle tightly and boil stead- 
ily for 2 hours. Serve hot with this 
pudding sauce. 


Wonderful Pudding Sauce 


Cook together 1 cup sugar, %4 
cup milk — the richer the better — 
and 2 tablespoons butter. After 2 
or 3 minutes of cooking, carefully 
stir in 1 beaten egg yolk and cook 
1 minute longer. Flavor with 
vanilla and/or a little rum. Just 
right with that delicate cranberry 
taste. 
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Green Thumbers’ Column 


By STELLA PERKINS 
SP Garden Editor 


VEGETABLES FOR 
HOUSE PLANTS 


A sweet potato vine makes an in- 
teresting and attractive house 
plant for many months. 


Pick out a sound, unblemished 
potato, preferably one which shows 
signs of life, as 
some potatoes 
are kiln~cured 
and will not 
grow. Place the 
potato half in 
and half out of 
a nice looking 
pickle jar or of 
a large contain- 
er, Place the 
large end out of 
the bottle. Fill the jar with water 
to the base of the potato, and place 
a piece of charcoal in the bottle. 
Add warm water as needed. 


In six weeks the shoots should be 
a foot long and they will grow to 
six feet, If too many shoots grow, 
pinch out two or three. 


Beet roots will grow the same as 
sweet potatoes, but carrots must be 
cut horizontally, two or three 
inches from the top. Place in a 
shallow dish of water. Colored 
pebbles placed around the carrot 
make an effective display. In a 
few weeks you have a nice green 
fern, 


The germination of an avocado 
in water, while not as beautiful, is 
very interesting. Suspend the seed 
over a glass of water by means of 
three tooth picks stuck into the 
fleshy part. Water should barely 
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touch the base of the seed. It makes 
no difference which end is in the 
water. 


DAHLIA STORAGE 


Those who live where dahlias 
have to be lifted and stored will 
find this an easy method of storing 
them: 

After the first heavy frost, cut 
the tops off six inches above the 
ground. Dig carefully so as not to 
break the tubers from the clump, 
nor injure them with the shovel. 
Do not wash, Put each clump in a 
paper carton and cover each clump 
with saw dust or mill chips. Cover 
loosely with damp newspapers and 
put in a cool closet. 

Check them during the winter, 
and if they seem too dry, dampen 
the papers. In climates where they 
do not have to be lifted, cut back 
to six inches. Bend the stump over 
to prevent moisture from getting in 
the stump and rotting the bulb. 
Cover well with dirt. 

+ * & 

Newly planted trees and shrubs 
need lots of water. Evergreens like 
to go to sleep with wet feet. Keep 
well watered until hard freezing 
weather. November is a great 
month in which to plant roses. In- 
corporate plenty of rotted manure 
and bone meal. Fallen iris and rose 
leaves should be burned. They 
harbor borer eggs and black spot 
spores, 

Send letters and questions to 
your Green Thumb Editor, SP Bul- 
letin, 65 Market Street, San Fran- 
cisco, California. 
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LYOUR HEALTH| 
Drugs: Caution 


D° your friends advise you con- 

cerning “excellent drugs” you 
can buy for treatment of hay fever, 
arthritis, asthma, sinus trouble, 
sleeplessness, sleepiness, heart dis- 


ease, alcoholism, high blood pres~ 
sure, apoplexy? 


Or maybe drugs to ease your 
peptic ulcer, “that tired feeling,” 
cataracts, glaucoma, diabetes, com- 
mon colds, tuberculosis, sore 
throat, influenza, general irritabil- 
ity, pain? 

Don’t take them! 

Consult your doctor first. 


Especially likely to do you more 
harm than good when taken with- 
out guidance of a doctor are some 
of the new drugs like the anti- 
biotics (penicillin and others de- 
rived from certain molds), the 
Rauwolfia preparations (which are 
refinements of herbs used in In- 
dia), benzedrine (which stimulates 
the nervous system), the cortisone 
preparations (which block nerves) 
and Antabuse (which discourages 
you from drinking alcohol). 


All of these drugs create condi- 
tions in your body which are un- 
natural and which need to be 
carefully controlled, according to 
your individual case. Some of the 
drugs can create very serious ef- 
fects, which might cost you your 
life or bring on conditions much 
worse than those you are attempt- 
ing to treat. 


When in doubt get the advice of 
your Hospital Dept. doctor. He’s at 
your service, without charge. He 
wants to help keep you well. 


About the only drug which it is 
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safe to take, in limited amounts, 
without advice of a doctor, is 
aspirin, Even this, in excessive 
amounts, is an irritant. 

Aspirin, in general, has the ef- 
fect of stimulating your body to 
generate within yourself organic 
and chemical substances which can 
do for you, to a mild and safe 
degree, what the new drugs do. 


Be safe. See your doctor. 


Dr. Vance M, Strance, M.D. 
Chief Surgeon 


[NAMES IN THE NEWS | 


Russ Humphrey, secretary of re- 
tirement committee and vice chair- 
man of system committee on insur- 
ance, was honored last month 
when he was elected president of 
the Northern California Chapter, 
American Society of Insurance 
Management, 


RETIRING October 31 after more than 35 
yeors' service was George Burton, assist- 
ant engineer of appropriations, Engincer- 
ing Depertment, San Francisco. He began 
his career es a rodman on the Western 


Division, 
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4. E. Hewitt, general agent at Salt 
Lake City, was elected president 
of the Transportation Club of Salt 
Lake City last month. City Freight 
Agent W. C. Luck is secretary- 
treasurer of the organization which 
has 175 active resident members 
and 25 non-resident members. 


Sixty SP associates honored 
Long Beach Agent T. L. Sheffer at 
a picnic prior to his retirement last 
month after continuous service 
with our company since 1920. The 
veteran, well-liked agent was ac- 
tive in a number of Long Beach 
area organizations, including Wil- 
mington Rotary Club and Long 
Beach Chamber of Commerce. 


Doing well as an amateur pho- 
tographer is George Gould, helper, 
Brooklyn Stores, who has had sev- 
eral photographs published in 
newspapers and magazines, re- 
cently, the latest being the cover 
picture of the September 15, 1957 
issue of The Railway Clerk. His 
favorite is the 35mm camera. 


BIG SMILE of Engineer Frank Vandendale, 
Los Angeles Division, indicates his happi- 
ness on day of retirement after serving 
our company 45 years. 


November, 1957 


DARRELL PELHAM, 
engineer, Sacra- 
mento Division, re- 
tired after 38 
yeurs' service with 
Southern Pacific. 


MOVING UP! 


Transfers and Promotions 
In Our SP Family 


OPERATING: L,. A. Nations, to train- 
master, with headquarters in Niles; 
J. J. Willis, to trainmaster, with head- 
quarters in Tracy; H. H. Marsh, to 
trainmaster, with headquarters in 
Watsonville Junction; R. D. Spence, to 
trainmaster, with headquarters at Oak- 
land Pier, 


MOTIVE POWER: M. F. Hawkins, to 
Master car repairer, with headquarters 
in Los Angeles. 


LAW DEPARTMENT: E. J. Bordanaro, 
to office manager; N. 'P. Stone, to assist- 
ant office manager, both with head- 
quarters in San Francisco. 


FREIGHT CLAIMS: E. W, Hanlon, to 
chief clerk, with headquarters in SF. 


ENGINEERING: Charles Kramer, to 
assistant electrical engineer, with head- 
quarters in San Francisco. 


VICE PRES. & GEN. AUDITOR: R. E. 
Duggan, to supervisor, forms and meth- 
ods, with headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco. 


CIGARS, CANDY 


Births in Our SP Families 


Daughters to: R. M. Hutter, telegra- 
pher, Portland Division; George Her- 
nandez, machinist; John Souza, Jr, 
both of Western Division; J. G. Curtis, 
telegrapher, Portland; Richard Ste- 
phens, draftsman, Salt Lake Division. 


Son to: Robert Jochner, supervisor 
of train service, General Office. 
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CUTTING SHAMROCK-DECORATED CAKE 
on occasion of his retirement after 42 
years’ continyous service is Frank Kelly, 
shop car inspector, Roseville Car De- 
Partment, and his wife, Ethel. 


BEST WISHES! 


Engagements, Marriages 


Married: Elizabeth Curry, clerk, Car 
Service, Portland, to James Barnes; 
Georgia Schroeder, secretary, Public 
Relations Department, San Francisco, 
to Tom Morris. 


THANKS TO YOU! 


Deserving Happy Retirement 


COAST Di¥ISION: Richmond K. An- 
derson, car foreman; John W. Brown, 
clerk; Paul L. Burnette, conductor; 
Willam Erskine, switchman; Frank 
Fermandez, conductor; Milton Hart, 
carload checker; Allen G. Howells, 
night general yardmaster; Ante Len- 
dich, boilermaker helper; Giuseppe A. 
Mazzeo, coach cleaner, Ernest E, Me- 
i Elroy, switchman; Andrew S. McNab, 
conductor; Mary Olstrom, station ma- 
tron; Leo J. Reddington, agent; Horace 
Ricks, conductor; LeRoy Titus, yard- 
master. 


LOS ANGELES DIVISION: Edwin L. 
Free, scale inspector and adjuster: 
Charies K. Baltz, carman helper; Prank 
Chapman, switchman: Jonn 7. Curley, 
conductor; Frank Kirkland, agent- 
telegrapher; Claude Plummer, conduc- 
tor. 
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RETIRING after a reilroading career that 
spanned neurly 44 years was ©. A, Will- 
mirth, conductor of the Ceast Division, 
Carrying on in his father’s shoes is son, 
Bert Willmirth, also a canductor with our 
company, 


LOS ANGELES SHOPS: Angelos Burt- 
suklis, passenger carman; Juan M. Gar- 
cia, machinist; Agapito T, Lara, sheet 
metal worker helper. 


PORTLAND DIVISION: John 3. Dillon, 
manager-wire chief; Herman Anderson, 


WHEN CONDUCTOR RALPH HUNSAKER 
{lett}, Porttand Division, retired after 43 
years’ servlee, Superintendent t. R. $mith 
was on hand to congratulate him. 


e 
38: 
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HAPPY RETIREMENT wished for (l-r) Lea Merrill, revisor-rates and divisions, Recheck 


Bureau, Auditor of Fraight Accounts, who served our company more than 50 years; 
Maud Miller, miscellaneous collection clerk in the office of Auditor of Miscellaneous 
Accounts, who served 40 years; and Andrew Collins, chief clerk, Auditor of Disburse- 
ments, whose career with SP spanned 45 years. 


car inspector; Lonnie Baltimore, engi= 
neer; Earl Burch, clerk; Howard Bur- 
ton, trainmasters clerk; Albert Fonken, 
section foreman; James C. Garber, Sr., 
asst. chief clerk; Harry Hawkshead, car 
inspector; James Hoover, agent; Thor- 
vald Larsen, laborer; Edwin Martin, 
agent-telegrapher; Arthur C, MeCrack- 
er, conductor; Peter Price, Sr., head 
ticket clerk; Howard Wadel, switch- 
man. 


RIO GRANDE DIVISION: Arthur Allen, 
conductor; Damacio Burciaga, shop la- 
borer; Charles Frederick, machinist; 
Bert Holiand, engineer; Andrew Mc~ 
Brayer, stationary engineer; Joe C, 
Morgan, fireman-engineer; Brijido Mu- 
noz, section laborer; Albert J. Scharf, 
engineer. 


SACRAMENTO DIVISION: Claude Brit> 
ton, bridge watchman; Edward G. Gild- 
don, conductor; William McNeil, Sr, 
conductor; Orlan Rablin, conductor} 
Hiram Richardson, conductor; Joseph 
Zasso, B&B carpenter. 


SACRAMENTO SHOPS: Hans Dursteler, 
blacksmith; Eugenio Feletto, molder 
helper; Joaquin G, Fontes, molder; 
Frank J. Herrick, electrician; David 
Pulis, blacksmith helper; William Rice, 
machinist. 


SALY LAKE DIVISION: Francisco Bare 
Tagas, crossing watchman; Harry Her= 
stine, engineer} Abe Malone, conductor; 
John Munsee, engineer; Harold Taylor, 
boilermaker, 


SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: James Kelley, 
switchman; Jack Krause, engineer} 
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Chester Sawyer, engineer; Clarence 


Stewart, engineer, 


SHASTA DIVISION: George Carey, 
agent-telegrapher; Gladys Clifford, 
telegrapher: George Ince, powder gang 
foreman; George Mack, machinist. 


FUCSON DIVISION: Peter Arce, ma- 
chinist; Frank Kempf, engineer; Fran- 
cisco Navarro, messenger; Jose 
Rodriguez, water service mechanic; 
Bonifacio Sanchez, track laborer. 


WESTERN DIVISION: Raymond Bal- 
yeat, telegrapher-clerk; Cecil Brad- 
shaw, clerk; John Brautovieh, 
poilermaker; John Callow, telegrapher: 
Albert Carusillo, ¢arman_ helper; 
George Dreisbach, engineer; Gust Ens- 
minger, crossing watchman; William 
Higgins, engine foreman; Arthur Klu- 
gow, relief roundhouse foreman; 
George Krinfokay, coach cleaner; John 
Likins, a gent-telegrapher; Epifanio 
Marmolejo, crossing watchman; Thom- 
as Murphy, platform supervisor; Riley 
Samuel, chair car porter; James Simp- 
son, Sr., conductor; Charles Williamson, 
conductor, 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC; Samuel Moore, 
special work draftsman; Ed Dents, 
track laborer; Cleofos Resales, track 
laborer; Ellen Sparks, clerk; Jesus 
Talamantes, track laborer; Lloyd Mar~- 
tin, towerman; Chafles Hooper, train- 
man; Anthony Zahradnik, air brake 
machinist; Walter Herring, trainman; 
Jack L. Grimaud, tndustry clerk; 
Arthur C, Murdock, trainman; Rosalio 
Beltran, track laborer; Walter A. Gil~ 
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lespie, trainman; Alfred J, Gilbert, asst. 
chief claim clerk; Frederick Vote, 
guard; Jack DeYager, painter; Roy 
Ratliff, trainman; Arthur B. Holmes, 
section foreman; Charlie Miller, track 
laborer; Arlister C. Cutsinger, C&B 
maintainer; Martin R. Murguia, paint- 
er; Reba R. Mitchell, general clerk; 
Arthur R. Steven, agent; Hans T. Dull- 
nig, towerman; George R. Attride, 
trainman; Roy H. Bettersworth, inter- 
change clerk. 


NORTHWESTERN PACIFIC: Edward 
Beck, brakeman: John Balamotis, sec~ 
tion ‘laborer; Danny Pomon, carman 
helper. 


DINING CAR DEPARTMENT: Clarence 
Brown, waiter; Joseph Butler, laundry 
porter; Mose Alexander, waiter; Rich- 
ard Clark, lounge car attendant; John 
Dixon, waiter; Robert Duncan, cook; 
Preson Killings, waiter. 


EL PASO STORES: Ned Boyd, 6r., 
store laborer; Urbane Juarez, scrap 
sorter; Jose Munoz, welder's helper; 
Pedro Rincon, store laborer. 


MISCELLANEOUS: Walter Johnson, ca- 
boose supplyman, Brooklyn Stores; 
John Kerns, yard foreman, Eugene 
Wood Preserving Plant; Jose Con- 
treras, section laborer, SD&AE Rail- 
way; Rexton Kane, gencral clerk, Aud. 
Disbursements, General Office; Frank 
Trahan, assistant engineer, Valuation 
Department, General Office; Arthur T. 
Senasac, general clerk, Executive De~ 
partment, General Office. 


THESE FINE LOOKING CITIZENS are Joe 
Accardo, section foreman of the Western 
Division, and his wife. Joe's carcer with 
SP ended recently when he retired after 
40 years. 
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PAULINE RAVICIOTTE, confidential clerk 
in the office of Chief Special Agent, re- 
tired after more than 48 years of serv- 
ice with Southern Pacific. In all those 
yeors, Pauline rarely missed a day of 
work. 


OUR SYMPATHY 
Deaths in SP Family 


SALT LAKE DIVISION: James Budgett, 
engineer; Lloyd Preece, conductor; 
Earl Christman, conductor. Pensioners: 
Charles Reed, boilermaker; Charlies 
Roberts, powerhouse attendant. 


TUCSON DIVISION: Pensioners: Alex- 
ander Tapie, B&B foreman; William 
Sheridan, assistant chief clerk; Thomas 
Williams, brakeman. 


COAST DIVISION: Pensioners: August 
Arnscheg, switchman; Burr Brewer, 
switchman; Nicolas Cosmi, boilermaker 
helper; Andrew Johnson, car inspector; 
John Langendorf, switchman; Basilio 
Pellegrini, paver; Ivan Shvetsoff, paint- 
er; Calvin Sims, telegrapher. 


WESTERN DIVISION: Edward Oakley, 
cashier; Burton Armstrong, engineer; 
Lee Hunter, wringerman. Pensioners: 
Charles Bertrand, brakeman; William 
Ferber, B&B foreman; James Kearney, 
mail handler; Axel Lagerlef, B&B car- 
penter; Frank Pirie, switchman. 


SHASTA DIVISION: Pensioners: Frank 
Abel, conductor; Ralph Harris, switch- 
man; Warren McDaniel, telegrapher; 
Masashi Sugiyama, section laborer. 


PORTLAND DIVISION: Esther Eanes, 
janitress; Thomas Nelson, roadmaster; 
Kenneth Brennenstuhl, laborer; Wil- 
Jam Polk, laborer. Pensioners: Charles 
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Allen, agent; Howard Coleman, chief 
clerk—operating; Robert Curl, section 
laborer; Miller Haley, car inspector; 
Fred Newell, agent: Alvin Phelps, B&B 
carpenter; Ronald Roberts, log scaler 
clerk; George Robinson, carman, 


LOS ANGELES DIVISION: John Somers, 
electrician. Pensioners: James Cram, 
engineer; George Gomoze, crossing 
watchman; Arthur Green, roundhouse 
laborer: Watson McGuire, switchman; 
Rolly Overholt, pipefitter; Harry Wil- 
liams, telegrapher-clerk-towerman; 
Robert Young, car inspector. 

LOS ANGELES SHOPS: Pensioners: Ed- 
win Auton, asst. supt. motive power; 
Ben Gregsby, boilermaker helper; 
Henry Hoover, freight carman; David 
Miller, pipefitter; Jacob Phillips, piper. 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Sidney Dale, 
engineer. Pensioners: Harold Hillman, 
switchman; Harry St, Clair, brakeman. 

RIO GRANDE DIVISION: Pensioners: 
Ross Alexander, machinist; William 
Hofer, engineer; Simon Lindly, section 
foreman; Atilano Mendoza, carman; 
Juan Osorio, stationary fireman; Este- 
ban Prado, machinist;. Sebastian Tarin, 
carman, 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION: Edward Me- 
larkey, car inspector. Pensioners: 


Frances Booth, file clerk; Lester Gar- 
nett, shop car inspector; Peter Green- 
house, electrician, MofW; Ralph 
Hostetter, water service mechanic; 
Abramo Novelli, stevedore loader; 
Joseph A. Strouss, asst, B&B super- 
visor. 


SACRAMENTO SHOPS: William Mitch- 
ell, carman. Pensioners: Louis Birchler, 
passenger car painter; Walter Derr, de- 
partment foreman: John Hahn, passen- 
ger carman; Michal Krycki, machinist; 
Hiram Mciver, electrician; Harry Wil- 
liams, clerk. 


GENERAL OFFICE: Pensioners: Philip 
Pianz, clerk, Aud. of Disbursements; 
Samuel Snyder, store order clerk, Aud. 
of Disbursements; Lois Drivon, clerk, 
Aud. of Freight Accounts; Marian 
Darnall, tariff inspector, Freight Traf- 
fic. 


MISCELLANEOUS: Pensioners: Gip 
Smith, lounge car attendant, Dining 
Car Department; Vincenzo Spatafora, 
trucker, West Oakland Stores; William 
Martin, manager - wire chief, Fresno; 
Lauro Dominguez, scrap sorter, Et 
Paso Stores; Reuben Brooke, lounge car 
attendant, Oakland Commissary; Ger- 
trude Craig, secretary to assistant to 
freight traffic manager. 


Southern Pacific Honors 
Our Old Timers 
ON THE VETERANS HONOR ROLL . 


NEARLY TWO CENTURIES of service ended with the retirement of these Western : 
Division gentlemen, @ remarkable record! They Gre, left to right, Grover Brown, (2°09) 
conductor, whe had 47 years; Jokn Donegan, engineer, whose SP carcer spanned 49 d 
years; Albert (Al) Williams who served 48 years; and. Angelo Paglioroli, trackwalker, 

who had 46 yeurs. Isn't that « handsome moustache? 


CONGRATULATIONS to these Western Division men who retired after long service 
with our company. They are, left to right, £. W. (Doc) Wonhurg, timekeeper, with 
35 years; Crittenden Tuttle, switchman, 41 years; and Edmund (Eddie) Byrne, engi- 
neer, with 48 years. Enjoy your fishing, gentlemen. 


